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I.—Foreien Porirics. 


The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 29th July, says that, according to the 
Sin Mniious Puiatin testimony of Haridas Babu, British soldiers were 
eer the first to take the offensive in Manipur. The 

sag es Princes cannot, therefore, be held guilty of having rebelled against 
Her Majesty. They acted only in self-defence. But it is idle to discuss these 


questions now. In the meantime the Manipur Princes have been brought down | 


to Calcutta in chains; and nobody knows where the Princes have been lodged 
in Calcutta. The descendants of the mighty heroes Arjuna and Babruvahana 
have thus been put in chains. Inscrutable are the ways of God! 

The fate of the Princes will be decided by the Viceroy in virtue of his 
sovereign power. The services of pleaders and counsel are of no avail now; 
everything depends on the mercy and sense of justice of the Viceroy. 

2. The Sahachar, of the 29th July, has the following in connection 
with Manipur :— | 

The Governor-General has, perhaps, seen by this time that, with the 

. exception of a few Anglo-Indians, the people of 
this country are, one and all, opposed to the 
execution of the Manipur Princes. As regards the leaders of Anglo-Indian 
society, considerations of prestige prevent them from giving out their 
opinion freely on the subject, Most of them disapprove of the Manipur 
policy of Government, but they nevertheless take care not to give publicity to 
their views, lest by so doing they should lower their countrymen in the estimation 
of the Indians. They forget that the times have changed, and that the Indians 
of the present day are not Indians of the time of Lord William Bentinck, and they 
still judge them by the standard of their khansamas,-sarkars, clerks and amla. 
The Indians, on the other hand, have greatly advanced in knowledge and intelli- 
gence, and learnt to compare their condition with that of the people of 
England. They are now convinced that the present system of Government in 
this country requires to be thoroughly changed, and that those who now rule 
them from the hills for eight months in the year are not fit rulers for the present 
time. .The Anglo-Indians, however, are ignorant of all this, for if they had 
known the real condition of the country, and been able to read the writings in the 
native press, they would have expressed themselves on the Manipur affair in 
the same clear manner as the people of England have done. But even those 
among them who are impartial, and who value the good name of England above 
all other things, cannot say anything for fear of lowering British prestige in 
the estimation of the people of India! As regards those ominous owls who are 
erying for the execution of the Manipur Princes, the writer does not care for 
what they say, for they do not represent impartial Anglo-Indian opinion. The 
people of England are generally indifferent to Indian matters, but the Manipur 
affair is being discussed in nearly all English newspapers. ‘The English nation 
is not crying for blood, and Lord Cross has washed his hands clean of the matter, 
leaving the entire responsibility in the hands of the Governor-General. It is 
the earnest desire of the writer to see Lord Lansdowne earn a good name by his 
administration, and it is the earnest desire of every British citizen to see 
England’s prestige remain uninjured. But unfortunately Government has 
committed blunder after blunder in Manipur. It stands to Manipur in the same 
relation in which Germany stands to Denmark, or England or France to 
Belgium, and so it cannot interfere in the affairs of that country. If Govern- 
ment takes its stand on the das of might is right, the writer will have of 
course nothing to say. Lord Dufferm annexed Burma and Lord Lansdowne 
wanted to annex Manipur, and it is with that object that he sent Mr. Quinton to 
Manipur. But the annexation.of that little State will be productive of very 
great mischief. It will make the Princes and people of India think that the 
promise which Her Majesty made to them thirty years ago was mere empty 
civility. -Many cherish the a that the Princes will not be put to death, but 
the writer has no such hope. ‘The other day, Lord Lansdowne said at a dinner 
that Government holds nothing dearer to itself than the interests of its officials, 
and is bound to help and protect them under all circumstances. This may be 
interpreted as meaning that the Viceroy cares very little for anybody’s opinion, 
provided he is praised in a few Anglo-Indian papers. The gentlemen at Simla 
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do not attach the same importance to the good name of England and the justice 
of the English nation which India and the rest of the world do. Prestige is every- 


thing ‘there, and trampling native public opinion under foot is.considered there 


to be the best security for power and influence. This being the case, the public 
should not be sanguine about Lord Lansdowne’s mercy to the Princes. The 
only circumstance which is calculated to raise any hope is the unanimous 
condemnation which has been passed on the trial which sentenced the Princes 
to death. Manipur may be an uncivilised country, but it is doubtful whether 
even there accused persons are tried in the way in which the Princes have 
been. If therefore Lord Lansdowne remembers all this as wellas England’s name 
for justice, and acts accordingly, he will have public opinion on his side. If, on 
the other hand, His Excellency confirms the sentence of death which has been 
passed on the Princes, he will only give to Russian spies greater facilities for 

ing on intrigues in India. His Excellency should also remember that men 
like Lord Derby are opposed to the annexation of Manipur. 


3. The Rungpore Dikprakdsh, of the 30th July, says that, according to the 
Sanjivani, the Raja, the Juvaraj and the Senapati 
of the Manipur State have been brought down to 
Calcutta in chains. When the train carrying the Princes arrived at Sealdah, 
they were removed from the train without the public being allowed to catch 
a glimpse of them. ‘These Princes who once put many persons in chains have — 
now been put in chains themselves, How unstable is the lot of man! 


4. The Hitavdédi, of the 1st August, refers to the proposal of Government 

to construct a memorial in Manipur on the spot 

ae memorial of the Manipur where Messrs. Quinton and others were killed, and 
saster. ° ° E 

remarks as follows:—The Manipur disaster 1s the 

result of the mistaken policy of Government. This being so, why should the 

memory of that-disaster be kept up with money taken from the poor starving 


tax-payers of this country? ‘The disaster is mourned chiefly by the Anglo- 


The Manipur Princes in Calcutta. 


Indians. It is strange they do not object to its memory being kept up with 


money contributed by the people of this country. Do they think that the blood 
of Tikendrajit will be the right memorial of the disaster ? 


5. The Sanjivani, of the lst August, says that people’s feelings being just 
now very much excited on the Manipur affair, the 

Pld | be the Manipur princes three Lushai chiefs who had been brought down to 
Calcutta on their way to the Hazaribagh Jail were 


mistaken by the correspondent of this paper as being the Manipur princes 
Tikendrajit and others. : ‘ ¢ ? 


6. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 4th August, says that 
Bengalis are a timid people and have always disliked 
war and other violent measures. Kindness is their 
predominant instinct, and they therefore feel shocked 
to hear anybody talk of taking away a man’s life. The writer is a Bengali, and 
he is therefore dead against the execution of the Manipur princes. It is his 
conviction that capital punishment does no good to society, and he there- 
fore protests whenever a man is condemned to death. And so he also 
protests against the execution of the Manipur princes. It is his belief that the 
Manipur disaster would not have occurred if Mr. Quinton had not made prepar- 
ations for arresting Tikendrajit treacherously in a durbar, and tried to arrest 
him by attacking him in his palace. In his opinion Mr. Quinton should be 
held responsible for what has happened ; and as Mr, Quinton was guided by Lord 
Lansdowne’s orders, His Excellency is the chief offender in the case. The 
writer does not call himself hitavddi (a giver of good advice), for in his opinion 
it is very difficult to give good advice and not incur displeasure. But, though 
not professing to give good advice to Government, he is, nevertheless, Govern- 
ment’s well-wisher, and that is why he gives it good advice from time to time. 
But the good advice he gives offends the Anglo-Indian rulers of the country, and 
they wish it ruin in their hearts. | | 


Both the Houses of Parliament as well as the English press have condemned 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Quinton. This has given umbrage to the Péoneer 
and it is saying hard things about Parliament and the English press. It is no 
wonder therefore that it should be raising its hand to tear away summarily, as it 


The Pioneer on the execution’ of 
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were, the head of the writer. But the writer is not sorry for it. His own welfare 
depends on the welfare of the British Government, and. it is his conviction that 
if the Viceroy does not remit the sentence of death passed on the Manipur 
princes and takes khas possession of Manipur, England’s good name as well 
as interest will suffer. Lord Ripon and many other English politicians of 
note are saying the same thing. The Pioneer and other ie Tales papers 
2p aga in their heart of hearts to see such a majority on the side 
of dharma. | : 


With a few honourable exceptions, the Anglo-Indians asa body, and the 
editors of the Pioneer and other papers in particular, are actuated by an 
unquenchable desire for revenge against Tikendrajit and other Manipur princes. 
Intense feeling of this nature is apt to make a man lose his sense of right and 
wrong and all thought about the future. There will therefore be no harmon 


or agreement between Anglo-Indian feeling and opinion and the writer’s 
feeling and opinion. 


Tikendrajit is now a captive in his own country, and the Anglo-Indian ~ 
correspondents themselves say that he has been put in chains. And there can be 
no doubt that European suldiers are guarding the doors of his prison. Where then 
is the harm in presenting to the Anglo-Indians a picture of ‘Tikendrajit in irons 
and sorrounded by a European guard? And where is the harm in presenting 
the same picture to the Indians too? Do not pleaders defending accused persons 
try to excite pity for their clients in the Judge’s mind? And the writer is now 

leading the case of the unfortunate princes. The Viceroy, the British 
arliament, and the British Ministry are thus Judges, while all the people in the 
the world are spectators. | 


And what harm has been done by the writer if his article on Tikendrajit 
in jail (see R. N. P. for week ending the 25th July » paragraph 12) 
has evoked some pity for his client? ‘The writer has not misrepresented 
the truth; he has drawn a faithful picture of the captive. He has all 
along been opposed to the execution of Tikendrajit and others, and held the 
opinion that this execution will do more harm than good to Government 
and tarnish its reputation. The Puroneer and other Anglo-Indian papers are 
trying to induce the Viceroy to confirm the sentence of death, while the writer 
is trying to excite kindness and pity in his breast. Such difference between the 
writer and the Anglo-Indians will always exist. 


Many of the members of Parliament are opposed to the execution of the 
princes, and even the Secretary of State has requested the Viceroy to temper 
justice with mercy. All this has made the ‘ pure-hearted’ Pioneer redouble its 
exertions to bring about the execution of the princes. The Pioneer isalso advocat- 
ing the annexation of Manipur. It wants to have the public understand that if 
Tikendrajit is not executed English prestige in India will be entirely gone, 
and the English will be compelled to leave the country. Butif any display of 
mercy and liberality be the cause of the ruin of an empire, the sooner the 
empire is destroyed the better. An empire issure to go to ruin if its rulers 
rely on the advice of those who think that a cruel policy is essential to its preser- 
vation and its prestige. Papers like the Pioneer do great mischief by giving such 
advice. During the Sepoy War the Hurkaru and the Friend of India tried to do 
great mischief, and Lord Canning was compelled to pass a law to stop their 
mouths. The Pioneer must bethe most shameless paper when it says that, as the 
destruction of the independence of Cashmere has pleased the Native Princes, so 
the annexation of the frontier State of Manipur will also please them. The 
Pioneer has a secret object in making this statement. It wants to warn the 
Native Princes against giving expression to any feeling of dissatisfaction on 
account of the execution of the Manipur Princes or the annexation of their 
country. It also means to assure these princes that the annexation policy, 
which is being pursued on the frontier, will not be given effect to in non- 
frontier regions. The Native Princes are likely to identify the Pioneer with the 
Government, and so the fear of incurring its displeasure will prevent them from 
giving expression to their real opinion on the Manipur question. Thus the 
Pioneer is doing a world of mischief, and if it is considered desirable to stop 
the mouth of any newspaper, it is the Pioneer whose mouth should be first 
stopped. ees, odbiy r 
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The Englishman and Manipur. = 54), August, has the following par 


ro — 
Either life or territory:—The Englishman says that if Tikendrajit and 
others are hanged, the Manipur State will not be brought under English occu- 
pation; but if the lives of the Princes are spared, Manipur will be annexed. 
Terrible news indeed ! 
8. The Kasipur Nivdst of the first fortnight of the month of Sravan takes 
exception to the sentence of death which ‘has heen 


The sentence passed on the passed on the Manipur Princes. Some one in 
Manipur Princes. 


Barisal says that he never before heard of a K 

sentenced to death. Even in chess, which is a very old play, it is not eat 
to kill the king; and checkmating him simply means surrounding him so that 
he may not escape. Thus the sentence passed on the Manipur Princes is in- 


‘defensible even on the principles of chess. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a\—Police. 


9. The Rungpore Dikprakésh, of the 30th July, says that thefts have 
“Thefts in Mahigunge in the become very frequent in Mahigunge in the Rung- 
Rungpore district. pore district. It is said that the retirement of 
Sub-Inspector Rasul Mahommad has emboldened the thieves to carry on their 
trade with greater activity. 


hs Ons hak 10. The Sunjivani, of the Ist August, has the 


Mussulmans in Gya:— 


The police had timely information of the riot. The police Sub-Inspector, 
Janaki Tewari, informed the Deputy Magistrate Moulavi Mahammad Abdulla that 
about four hundred Hindus, club in hand, were assembled to attack the Mussul- 
mans. The Deputy Magistrate sent for Wilayet Hossein, who intended to 
slaughter a cow, and asked him to desist from his intention of making the 
sacrifice. Wilayet Hossein complied with the Deputy Magistrate’s request. 
But still the anger of the Hindus was not appeased.. Some low class men 
among them incited their co-religionists to attack the Mussulmans; a fight 
ensued, which lasted from about half past five in the afternoon to eight o’clock 
inthe evening, ‘lhe Mahomedans were fewer in number than the Hindus, and 
were consequently defeated. Flushed with success, the Hindus attacked the 
houses of respectable Mahomedans, entered into them, began to commit oppres- 
sion. They looted the houses they entered into and broke down musjid minarets, 
Complete anarchy, in fact, reigned in the city till 9 p.m., when the police 
appeared on the spot and arrested twenty-two persons, Hindus and Mussulmans, 
Seventeen men are lying in hospital in a precarious state, and one ‘man died 
immediately. ‘he Hindus again appeared on the spot the next day, but 
this time the Mahomedans having mustered strong drove them back. It 
is said that the Hindu police officers secretly assisted the Hindus, and that 
the Hindu Deputy Magistrate was not to be easily found when information of 
the riot was brought to him. The Magistrate himself is said not to have 
taken any prompt measures for quelling the disturbance even after receiving 
information thereof. It is difficult, however, to say how far these rumours are 


true. The question now is, how is this evil of frequent quarrels between 


Hindus.and Mahomedans to be checked ? Is there no means of removing this 
enmity between the two peoples ? The authorities are quite indifferent in the 
matter, and will the people themselves remain indifferent too ? Do the leaders 
of the two communities think that there will be no harm in letting matters 
take their own course? So far as the writer can see, even Government 
itself will not escape the mischievous consequences of these quarrels, for it will 
be no wonder if these quarrels between different sections of the people should 
lead to a revolution. e 
11. The Hindi Bangavést, of the 3rd August, says that, aecording to the 
a Statesman, the Gya disturbance was mainly due to 
Police. .  —CSsC(CtsS”«SC*é@ reemisssness of tthe police inn discharging their 
duty. The riot would most probably have been 
prevented if the police had come to the spot in time. The writer observes 


7. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 


following, anent the riot between Hindus and > 


ee An tet ec 
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that this: is not the only instance in which the police have been guilty of 


remissness in the discharge of duty.. A little strictness: on the part of: the. 


Government would haye prevented ‘most of the evils that have up to this befallen 
the country through the fault of the police. ee pve gs 


(6)— Working of the Courts.. se 
12. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 28th July, publishes a letter from 


- Babu. Chandi Charan Singh, an amla of the 


— — Burdwan Road Cess Revaluation office, contradict- 
, ing the charge of irregularity which was brought 
against that office in the last issue of this paper. (R.N. P. for Ist August 
1891, paragraph 14). Many of'those who submitted lakhiraj returns some 
time ago forgot to state in their returns the numbers of the mehals, and they 
have been therefore asked to submit fresh returns. In other cases returns have 
been -asked for with the object of clearing up doubts. It is very natural that 
an office dealing with upwards of lakhs of returns should commit some mistakes. 
13. The Pratikdr, of the 31st July, says that the proposal of Sir Charles 
Si: Sli _. Elhott to extend the time of sitting of the Mofussil 
Conte, Working hours of the Civil Civil Courts from six to seven hours will no doubt 
pe ea) : be very convenient to parties and witnesses, 
but it will utterly ruin the health of the already overworked Munsifs. 3 
ee eerie 14, The Samay, of the 3lst July, thus 
anaes Cornwallis comments on the evidence given in the Cornwallis 
street murder case :— 

“Babu Mahesh Chandra Aturthi, who got wounded in his attempt to save 
Girija, said in his deposition that he could not arrest Ambika because three men 
held him by force. ‘This shows that Ambika had accomplices. But the police 
did not make any attempt to find them out. Will it say why it did not do 
so ? Again, Ambika said that the knife which the police dug out of the com- 
pound of his house and produced in Court was not the knife with which he 
stabbed Girija. ‘This statement may or may not be true. But considerin 
the fact that, after the murder, Ambika went to his lodging in a distracte 
condition and took opium within a few minutes after his arrival there, it strikes 
one as a wonder how he found time to bury the knife in the ground. Is it 

ossible to act with a settled purpose in the midst of so much distractedness ? 


esides, the medical evidence shows that the knife was rusty and blunted and 


contained no mark of blood. If so, did Ambika take care to wipe away the 
marks of -blood from: the knife before he buried it ? Again Nabin, who took 
Ambika to hospital, hid his real name at the time and how is it that the police 
did not arrest him ? ” 

15. The same paper af « s pig oe wi oe pr as 1 powaeee 

- Rualis aint. vudge of Bhagulpur. ‘The objection raised against 
a. of vg A Nat Roy the appointment in the columns of the Englishman 
to the Judgeship of Bhagulpur. § newspaper is baseless and proceeds from race 
considerations. The Englishman newspaper knows well that Europeans can 
always get their cases transferred to the file of an English Judge, and yet it is 
encouraging the opposition. But Sir Charles Elliott is an intelligent and 


sensible ruler, and will not give way to the opposition. Kedar Babu is well 


known to the writer, who can testify to his character and ability, and yet the 
Englishman is trying to make out that he is a worthless man. None but lying 
and fault-finding men can dare say anything against the character and quali- 
cations of Kedar Babu. The late Lieutenant-Governor Sir Steuart Bayley was 
satisfied about. his ability and intended to appoint him District Judge, but did 
not get an opportunity for doing so. So Sir Charles Elliott has done him 
aM . 
“16. The Bangavdsit, of the 1st August, says that Sir Charles Elliott is 
7s gparing no pains to, redace expenditure. His 
o Abolition of clerks inthe Hughli Ffonour’s visit to Hughli led him to the conclusion 
as that the. work of certain clerks in the Civil and 
Criminal Courts there might well be performed by the junior pleaders, who 
would be remunerated by suitors in the shape of fees. But if this idea is carried 
out, the clerks will perish, and suitors will have to bear greater expenditure while 
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the State expenditure will be reduced; and -this they call retrenchment of 


expenditure! Will it increase the ruler’s reputation ? 


17. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrikd, of the 3rd A has learnt from 
a the Murshidabad correspondent of the Amrita Bazar. 
hse Manisty, Magistrate of Mure Patrika that Luchman Saha, who was sent to jail 


handcuffed by order of Mr. Manisty, Magistrate, 
asked permission of the Lieutenant-Governor to bring a suit against him. 
Mr. Manisty has now brought a fresh charge against Luchman, viz., the charge of 
concealing stolen property, and is committing zu/m on him in various other ways. 
Such a Magistrate should be at once removed from Murshidabad. During hi 
visit to Murshidabad, the Lieutenant-Governor enjoyed Mr. Manisty’s hospitality 
and has that circumstance emboldened him? Did the Lieutenant-Governor 
praise him for his disobeying the order of the Judge ? | 

18. The same paper has learnt from the National Guardian newspaper that 
Mr. Baker, Magistrate of Alipore, asked some of the 
Commissioners of the Local Municipality to get the 
street leading to his house lighted with gas with 
municipal money. But as the road in ho ginny was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
municipality, the Commissioners could not gratify his wish. This incensed 
him very much, and he has made a rule with the deliberate object of insulting 
the Commissioners by prohibiting them from trying in their capacity. of 
Honorary Magistrates cases arising within their respective wards. 

The Commissioners ought not to put up with this insult. They should 
resign their Honorary Magistrateships if the Magistrate does not withdraw his 
order. They should be regarded as the most worthless creatures on the face of 
the earth if they do not resent the insult. 

19. The Gramvdsi, of the 3rd yy ap nae Pong of Sir Charles Elliott’s 

fat intention of establishing a system of competitive 
Sen Saree examination for the rates, Bal of mcheciog te the 
law courts and Government offices. 

20. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrikd, of the 4th August, says that a Mus- 

ait ae an rouaet a one in the Court o om Eaner 
RODE DAN GOED Ee - ief Presidenc istrate, against his father-in- 
aioe law, for the rcotea? his wife. The father-in- 
law said that his son-in-law being a rake and a drunkard, and his daughter 
yet a child, he keeps her in his own house. The girl came into the Court veiled 


Mr. Baker, Magistrate of Ali- 
pore. 


from head to foot. The Magistrate inferred from her voice that she was — 


under 12, though her husband protested that she was not less than 13 or 14; 
and the Magistrate delivered the girl into the hands of her father. ‘The secret 
acting of the consent drama ended in this way.’ 


(c)—Jails. 


21. The Samay, of the 31st July, refers to the case of the three Lushai 
Sardars who surrendered themselves to the English 
in November last, and have since been imprisoned in 
the Tezpur jail, and asks Government to send an 
interpreter to the jail in order that the Sardars may make their grievances 
known to it. | 


The Lushai Sardars in the Tez: 
pore jail in Assam. 


(d)— Education. 


22. The Saki, of the 28th July, says that it will appear from a circular — 


which has been recently issued that Government 


Government and the dillah thinks that the time has come when it can abolish 
the Educational Department, and that the time . 


schools, 


is not far distant when it will withdraw its connection with the zillah 
schools. In other departments of the administration, Government has both 
income and expenditure,_-but in the Educational Department it has no 
income to recoup expenditure. And itis perhaps this circumstance which 
makes it unwilling to maintain the zillah schools any longer at its own 
expense. The District Boards and the Municipalities are to look after 
public education; and it is clearly the intention of the authorities to stop 


oo dum t+ es ad& Gehie eeetient® Go et fete Oe 6. h6Uee a OU ee) eee eee ee eee 
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the further progress of high education and enco only prim education. 
Government may think that it has ccuipletaly’ digchens its duke by giving 
high education to a number of its subjects; and it may now say that the 
time has come when private enterprise should take exclusive charge of the 
educational work. But there cannot be the least doubt that the withdrawal 
of Government support from the zillah schools will be a fatal blow to high edu- 
cation. It is strange that the Government of this country should seek to curtail 
its educational expenditure when the Government of even so civilised a countr 
as England, where the people themselves have a thorough appreciation of the 
advantages of education, is passing a Free Education Bill. ‘The Government . 
in England does not care much for high education, but spends profusely for 
the primary education of the people. But here in India the Government. 
hardly spends anything at all on the primary or intermediate education of the 
people. ‘T’he whole educational burden has been placed upon the municipal 
bodies of the country. The Municipalities and the District Boards have been 
instructed to pay the utmost attention to the spread of primary education ; and 
the zillah schools are to receive their aid only if they have means left after 
meeting the requirements of primary education. But a zillah school will 
receive no aid if there be any private school near it. This narrow-minded 
olicy of the Government 1s attributed by some to the desire of the Anglo- 
Tndien authorities that the education which opens the eyes of the natives and 
enables them to criticize the actions of the officials should no longer be given. 
People say it is with a view of putting a stop to such things as the Congress and 
the press, that the authorities intend to stop the progress of high education. 
One can hardly believe, however, that a liberal Government like the English 
Government in India will act on such narrow motives and principles. It is 
hoped that Government will not strike down the lofty structure of high 
education. The few educational institutions that have sprung up in the 
country through private interprise have been mostly started from pecuni 
motives, and cannot be relied on for stability. It is foolish to expect that suc 
institutions will methodically carry cn the work of public education. 


23. The Sahachar, of the 29th July, will remain ever grateful to Sir § Samacuar, 
Charles Elhott for his withdrawal of the order for July 2th, 1891. 
sce ets «OF the =zillah the abolition of the Hindu School. Reference is 
' then made to the proposal of Government to abolish - 
all ziiJlah schools in Bengal, and the followimg remarks are made :—The 
Bengalis must be prepared for this act of Government. There was a time 
when they were favoured by the European officials, But that time is gone. 
English education has opened their eyes. ‘They now discuss politics, criticise 
the acts of Government, and even aspire to have seats in the Legislative 
Councils. ‘They also pi to open the eyes of other people. The officials 
do not like them for all this. So they must not expect any help from them 
in the present matter. They know the value of English education, and they 
must support the zillah schools with their own money. But considering that 
in England, Government is paying a large sum for the education of the people, 
why should not the Government in this country do the same thing ? i 
ment knows that India is not England, and the people here do not enjoy any- © 
thing like the amount of liberty of action which people in En aed Mh and 
it is still telling the people of thiscountry to take charge of their own education, 
which is like telling a man in full fetters to run. The people of India 
should still show to Government that theycan dispense with its aid in educa- 
tional matters. | 


24. The Navatjuga, of the 30th July, refers to the proposal of Govern- Navarvsa, 
ue ment to abolish high class English schools in the J»ly tb, 1891. 
cog, Testion of the zillsh mofussil, and observes as follows:— 7 
The abolition of these schools will not do much harm to the country. 
The country is not likely to derive much benefit from the spread of English © 
education. It is well known that Government has for a i ore desired to 
withdraw itself from education. It now frequently talks of technical education, 
which it means to substitute for general education. It thus wants to give the 
one in the place of the other. Its utterances on the. subject of technical . 
education do not therefore indicate a desire to do good to the country. | 
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25.. The same paper saysthat the desire of Government to grant aid to the 
| sanskrit. fols all over the country proceeds’ from # 
: political motive. It saw during the recent agita-: 
tion; on the. Consent legislation that even in these days of its degeneracy;: Hindu: 
society .is led by the Sanskrit knowing Brahmins. It.therefore wants-to stop thé’ 
mouths. of the pundits on similar occasions in the future, During: the 
Consent Bill agitation the Director of Public Instruction did not give permission 
to the. pundits of the Sanskrit College to state their opinions on the law: --Soe- 
if ta pundits get aid from the State, they will be led by Government: at its 
. The proposal of. Government to grant aid to the tols coming so soon after 
the Consent “Ket agitation seems therefore to proceed from a crooked ’motive. ~ ’ 

26. ‘The same paper says that those who are opposed to the introduction of 

Bengali in the higher examina- Bengali in the curriculum of the hig her University 

tions of the University. | - examinations are of opinion that Bengali being the 
mother-tongue of Bengalis, Bengali students who have received University: 
degrees should be able to acquire a thorough knowledge of it. without 
difficulty. This is a mistake. No Bengali student can acquire a thorough 
knowledge of his mother-tongue without a regular study of it. The writer can 
quote hundreds of examples of University graduates committing shameful. 
mistakes in writing a few lines of Bengali. The following is the compositidn 
of a M.A. and B.L:— | oe. i Ur ay ee 

Safiny ots facamn cee: sietraty cetfas cafe GATS EAtCe Tifes Loerie 
olf feg ettfaata ais stad area fants acas Yea? eta) Ftatiga I” é 

The headmaster of a school in Midnapore having been asked to translate 
into Bengali the proceedings of a meeting which were conducted in English, 
translated the expression “strong and healthy public opinion” as ‘mam gfe 


ntetad ws’ And a distinguished pandit of the Sanskrit College always writes 
‘Segu’ for SeggH. Another pandit writes ais ger in place of apni eey. 


27. The Uluberia Darpan, of the 30th July, refers to the cancelment by 
Sir Charles Elliott and the the Lieutenant-Governor of the order for the aboli- 
Hindu School. tion of the Hindu School, and says that, having 
regard to the way in which His Honour is doing acts of public good, he 1s sure 
to win public regard. : 
28. The Pratikdr, of the 3lst July, thanks Sir Alfred Croft for his kind- 
Sir Alfred Croft’s kindness to mess to teachers in Government schools receiving a 
teachers in Government schools. salary of less than fifty rupees a month in allowing 
them to get their sons educated on half fee in the schools in which they teach. . 
29. The Samay, of the 3lst July, says that a correspondent has taken it 
- to task for calling the Native Inspectors of Schools 
worthless. But that they are worthless in some 
respects will appear from the following:—European Inspectors of Schools do | 
not mind inspecting schools even though they have to walk seven or eight miles 
on foot for that purpose. But according to a Dacca correspondent a certain 
Inspector has become so lazy that he is not ashamed to remain in a boat himself, 
and to require the boys to be examined by him to come to him from a long 
distance. It is because the teachers of schools are completely under the 
influence of the Inspectors and look up to the latter for favours that the public 
hear so little against them. The same correspondent also says that a. certain 
ag asked the pandit in his company to bear him across a piece of water 
in his arms ; and the pandit, it is said, was very much oppressed because. ho 
refused to do so. | 
80. The Sudhdkar, of the 31st July, refers to the letter published in its 
Mahomedan students and Uni- issue of the 3 24th J uly last (see R.-N e P o for 1st 
versity text-books. August 1891, paragraph 27), and says that every 
educated Mahomedan should agitate against books like Bacon’s essays, contain- — 
ing matter which militate against the Mussulman religion, being appointed as 
text-books for Mahomedan students. Such stinking, satanic text-books should 
on no account be read by Mahomedan boys. The passages quoted by the 
co-respondent from Bacon’s essays clearly shows. how . English education ‘is 
quietly and imperceptibly laying the axe at the root of the religious belief of 


Government's aid to tos. 


Native Inspectors of Schools. 


the people. 
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31. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 2nd August, says that all the private 
Mr. Mondy, Principal of the S8Chools and colleges in Dacca were closed for one 
Dacca College. | day on account of the death of Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar. The students of the Dacca College, however, having 
applied for leave to Mr. Mondy, Principal of that College, as a mark of respect 
for the memory of that pandit, he refused the a saying that he did not 
know who the pandit was. The writer had hitherto thought that every one 
connected with education in India knew Pandit Iswar Chandra. The students 
then thought of sending a telegram to the Directorof Public Instruction asking 
for leave, but some of the professors of the college dissuaded them from the 
attempt, for they feared that the action of the students might cost them their 
posts. ‘This incident shows the moral weakness of the professors and presents 
the character of Mr. Mondy in an unfavourable light. 
32. The Dacca Gazette, of the 3rd August, censures Mr. Tawney for 


Mr. Tawney and some stadents ome ge mages fe | oe no 4 rEg . rt ao a 
+ 2aW) at the scholarships he abus mohan Sen, 
elcid ese _ Madanmohan Saha, and ” Mahim Chandra Roy, 
students of the third-year class, Presidency College, be stopped, for their not 
appearing at the College examination held at the close of the session. These 
Co ege examinations are not held under University rule, and cannot, therefore, 
be compulsory. Mr. Tawney had no doubt every right to stop the students’ 
promotion to the fourth-year class, andhe has done that, but he had no power to 
recommend their scholarships to be stopped. It is hoped, however, that the 
Director of Public Instruction will decide the matter carefully. 
83. The Som Prakdsh, of the 3rd August, heartily thanks Sir Charles 
es ein ee Elliott for his cancelment of the order for the aboli- 
ee ee tion of the HinduSchool. The Hindu School would 
surely have been abolished if an impartial man like Sir Charles Elliott had 
not been, at the present moment, at the head of affairs in Bengal. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Admiatstration. 


34. The Sahachar, of the 29th July, takes exception to the rule of the 


; Calcutta Municipality disallowing connections for 

pipe yoy Manicipality. inary yn in those houses in the suburbs, whose 

annual rental does not amount to Rs. 300, and says 

that the enforcement of this rule will cause much inconvenience to the poor. 
It is hoped that the rule will be withdrawn by the Municipality, 


35. The Navayuya, of the 30th July, makes 


pecmplaints against the District the following complaints against the District Boards 

— in general :— 

1. The Boards collect road jcess regularly, but do not attend to the 
condition of the roads in the mofussil. 

2. They are indifferent in the matter of supplying good drinking 
water to the people. 

8. The pandits of primary schools are not paid their salaries regularly 
by the Boards. ‘These men are very poorly paid, and this 
larity in the payment of their salaries causes them much 


irre 
hardship. They were paid more regularly by the Inspectors 
of Schools. 


(g)—Railways and communications including lands and irrigation. 


36. The Chdruvdrid, of the 27th July, referring to the Lieutenant- 

‘ .  Governor’s coming visit to Mymensing, expresses 

_ Railway and other communica- the hope that His Honour will make a tour in the 
a eee real sense of the term, and draws his attention to 
the following wants of the district :—The length and branches of a railway line 
determine its income or profit. The Mymensing Railway is not likely to be a 
profitable concern or to suit public convenience to the extent desired, so long 
as it is not extended still further. It ought to be extended northwards. 
A branch line should also be opened to connect Gafargaon with Hosainpur. 
The people of the northern and eastern parts of Mymensing find great omer A 
in using the Mymensing Railway. A great part of the produce of the lands 
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on the north and east of the district pays nothing (as freight) to the railway, 
and thus the income of the si wg smaller than it should be. This request 
for extending the line and — anch lines was made to previous Lieutenant- 
Governors, but to no purpose. “Sir Charles! the request is made to you now ; © 
do t it for the good of your subjects.” ss | | 
order to connect Tangail with Nasirabad, the writer a the forma- 
tion of a tramway from Kaoraid to Tangail. The extension of the Mymensi 
railway to the north and the formation of a branch line between Gafargaon an 
Hosainpur, and of a tramway from Kaoraid to Tangail, will connect the three 
important subdivisions of Kisoregunge, Tangail, and Jamalpore with Nasirabad. 
A tramway from Kaoraid to Tangail has long been the subject of common talk. 
The District Board of Mymensing can, if it wishes to do so, start this tramway, 
but it will not rise from its sleep except under pressure from the Government. 
The attention of Sir Charles is therefore invited to this matter, . 
87. The Sahachar, of the 29th July, approves of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
. statement in reply to the request of the municipa- 
The question of branch railways. Jitiog of Culna, Cutwa, Murshidabad, and other 
places for the extension of railway communication there, that these branch 
railways should be constructed by the people themselves. The time has 
certainly come for acting according to Sir Charles Elliott’s advice in this matter. 
There is no dearth of capital in the country, and people should spend it construct- 
ing branch railways from Bhagabangola to Ranaghat, from ,Cutwa to Burdwan, 
andfrom Assam to Chittagong. Already some branch railways are being worked 
with native capital in the North-Western Provinces and in Central and Western 
India. 
38. The Navayuga, of the 30th July, fully endorses the view expressed by 
o. i lata: ae Lieutenant-Governor in replying to the addresses 
© question of branch rat'ways- presented to him by the og of Culna and Cutwa 
that Government will not be able to help them in the matter of constructing 
branch railways which should be left to be done by local rajas and zemindars. 
Why should people look up to Government in all matters? It is high time that 
the rajas and zemindars spent their hoarded wealth in works of public good like 
branch railways. : 


89. The Samay, of the 31st July, has learnt from the Statesman newspaper 
that eight pardanashin Bengali women have been 
recently fined 8 annas each by the Joint-Magistrate 
of Alipore for having trespassed into the Sonarpore station on the Southern 
Section of the Eastern Bengal line. A railway station.is a public place, and it 
is difficult to see how one can be guilty of trespass for entering into it. Wh 

again should pardanashin women enter into a railway station without occasion ‘ 


40. The Bangavdsi, of the 1st August, says that the road from Furreedpore 
The road from Furreedpore to tO ‘Talma was damaged in certain places by 
Talma. excessive rainfall during the last two years. It has 
indeed been repaired in several places, but certain portions have not been still 
repaired. Now that the rainy season has come, those who have to use the road 
suffer much trouble. The attention of the District Board ought to be drawn to 
the matter. Then, again, people have to cross the “Chowhata khal” which is 
full of water at the approach of the rains. But no good arrangement exists for 
crossing it; a temporary bamboo bridge is erected over it, but it is swept away 
in a month by the strong current that sets in, and people have then to swim 
across it, A ferry boat at this place would be a great relief to travellers. 


41. The Gramvési, of the 3rd August, has learnt that the Executive 
Excavation of a khalin Midnae engineer of Midnapore has ordered that the 
pore. labourers who cut the range of the Midnapore canal 
shall receive no remuneration for their labour until they have removed the 
diggings from inside the canal and above the embankment where they had thrown 
them. But why did not the engineers warn the labourers against throwing 
the diggings in improper places before they had commenced working? The 
labourers are prohibited from throwing the diggings over the embankment within 
the khal and outside of it while the owners of fields will not permit them to 
throw the diggings there. Ifso, where are they to throw them? It is very 
improper to practise zudm on the contractors in this way. 


A curious railway case. 
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42. The Kasur Nivdst, of the first fortnight of the month of Sravan, says Kasteve Numa, 
A good road from Amboula to that the absence of a good road leading. to Kotali- Ist fortnight of 

Kotalipara in the district of para and other villages from Amboula within the er 

Backergunge. Jurisdiction of the Gournadi thana is greatly felt. 

The attention of the authorities is drawn to the matter. | 


(h)— General. | 


43. The Behar Bandhu, of the 30th July, says that recently a constable  Bauar Banov, 
ss Asis in the North-Western Provinces was wounded by a 7 30th, 1801. 
3 Act. ° ° ° 
Peer ___ figer. The passing of the Arms Act, in the face of 
such depredations by wild beasts, has made it, impossible for the people to 
protect their lives. 
44. The Hitavddi, of the Ist August, says that Sir Charles Elliott is not so HITAVADI, 
indifferent to the faults of the officials under him as his predecessors in the 48 1: 181. 
Sir Charles Elliott and official office he now holds were. But proof is yet wanting 
delinquency. to show that His Honour is as much alive to the 
faults of the European officials as he is to those of the native officers. It is 
hoped that Sir Charles will punish official delinquency in an impartial spirit. 
‘That so much is now heard of oppression by Agkims in the mofussil is simply 
because the Lieutenant-Governors have hitherto taken their side. 


ITI. —LEGIsLAtTIve. 


45. The Education Gazette, of the 3lst July, referring to Mr. F. Pincott’s mpvcaton Gazerre, 
Mr. Pincott and the Consent letter to the Bali Shadarani Sabha, expresses dissent July 3ist, 1891. 
Act. | from that gentleman’s view that the Indians would 
deserve the st of mankind if they should bear in silence this tyranny of 
the Consent Act. The proverbially mild Hindu has won the esteem and admira- 
tion of all civilised nations by his patience and endurance, and it is difficult to 
see how he will make himself an object of the world’s contempt by displayin 
the virtue for which he is so famous. Mr. Pincott may express himself in aed 
to the Hindu as he has done, for he is an Englishman. 
46. The Bangavdsi, of the 1st August, publishes a translation of BANG Avast, 
‘a 0. .  L Mr. Pincott’s letter to the Bali Sadharani Sabha, vz. Ist, 1891. 
| and says that it is a matter of congratulation to the 
Indians that they have succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of a great English 
writer like Mr. Pincott. But they ought roy at the same time ashamed that 
they have not yet been able to do anything towards getting that vice of an Act 
repealed. It is true that the Indians have neither strength nor courage, but 
there can be no doubt that they have the power to raise a cry. And have they 
raised a cry? However sharp the agony of the Intlians may be, they should 
know that the British Lion does not care to look into what pains one’s heart: 
that the English have not the manliness to doit. The English understand only 
agitation; and if the Indians want to convince the English people of the 
wrong which has been done them, they must agitate. It will not do to depend 
on Mr. Pincott alone. The sympathy of many Pincotts must be secured before 
the Indians can expect to get any redress. Mr. Pincott’s article against the 
Consent Act in the National Review has been wilely read and criticised in several 
papers in England. An1 now, if the British public can be once made to realise 
what the feeling of the Indians regarding the Act is, the matter will be very 
likely taken up by Parliament and the measuro will then be surely repealed. 
The Indians can brook wrongs and see no harm in brooking wrongs. But 
an attack upon their religion ought to be unbearable to them. It is not neces- 
sary to tell the reader again that an attack-has been made on dharma by this 
ugly law. The fact has been already provel by wailings in the temples 
of the gods and goldesses and in prayers to Government. And that proof 
should be produced once more in England, For the English people ought a 
to be convinced that, however helpless and however oppressed the Indians may 
he, they will not tolerate any interference with their dharma. They have not 
complained even when starvation has reduced them to skeletons. But religion 
is their stay in life, the removal of which sends them out of their wits. ‘Ihe 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was the result of interference with the religion 
of the people, and it is also for interferente with the religion of the people 
that now in 1891 India is witnessing bloodshel and Indians are suffering 
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themselves to be killed and imprisoned. This is not the place to discuss 
whether such a religion is good or bad. The only thing to be understood 
is that Indians still go mad over the name of dharma, no matter whether they err 
in going mad or think that it is right to go mad over it. But even if the 
religious standpoint is given up, and the matter is looked at from a purely social 
standpoint, still it wi Sy extremely improper to tarnish English rule in 
India by maintaining a law so vile and hateful. Because we are hopelessly 
dependent and down-trodden, it is not to the glory of the English to keep alive 
that feeling every moment in our heart. It is “ . for the English to abuse 
their power because they are very powerful. € sovereign is unworthy of 
the name whose heart is not moved at the pp of the tear in the subject’s 
of arms. 

47. The Gauhar, of the 2nd August, says that false go of cases under the 
Consent Act are being spread through the country. 
nn Even if the reports had foundation in truth, it is 
strange why people should howl whenever a case under the Act crops up seeing 

that the whole country has now seen the advisability of passing the Act. 
48. The Som Prakdsh, of the 3rd August, refers to the Nuddea case under 

The Nuddea case under the the Consent Act, and observes as follows:— 
Consent Act. After what has happened will Kamil Seikh and 
Bidhu again live as husband and wife? Most probably not. As they are 
Mahomedans, Bidhu may marry again. But how would she have fared if she 
had been a Hindu? Do reflections of this nature find no place in the liberal 

hearts of the authorities ? 

49. It appears to the Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 3rd August, from the Nuddea 
| case under the Consent Act that purdanashin women 
an eee ae will henceforward be dragged into open court. 
The case has also shown what a powerful instrument the Act is likly to prove 
in the hands of wicked fathers-in-law desiring to harass their daughters’ 
husbands. Indeed, the Government has done miserable India a nice good turn 
by enacting the law. 


IV.—NativE StTATEs. 


50. The Urdu Guide and Darussalianat, of the 31st July, says that the 

The Press circular in the Native ress Circular issued in the Native States is a direct 
States. attack by the Government upon the Native States 
themselves and not simply upon their press. The matter would have given less 
offence if the circular had been issued by the native Chiefs and not by the 


Government. | 
51. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrikd, of the. 5th August, says that Mr. 
en Logan, of the office of Accountant-General of Bom- 


| bay, is going to Cashmere to audit the accounts of 
a State. Will Lord Lansdowne now say, to whom the Cashmere State 
elongs ? 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


52. The Samay, of the 31st July, says that scarcity of food is being felt 
i on iene at the present moment in various places in India. 
RRR MEETS Though famine is occurring here almost every year, 
Government is indifferent in the matter, and is maintaining for nothing lots of 
European officials on high salaries, So long as it does not reduce the salaries 
of its civilian officials, so long will India suffer from poverty. The Presidency 
of Madras is now threatened with a serious famine, al scarcity of food is already 
adras is wasting 
valuable time in demoniacal sin and dancing and in cricket and lawn- 
tennis. ‘The writer is glad to learn that, in consequence of severe criticism in 
the press, His Excellency Lord Wenlock has abandoned the idea of joining the 
cricket of Lord Harris in Bombay. 
538. The Sudhdkdér, of the 31st j uly, says that the miseries of the Indian 
people are increasing every year. Famine, plague, 
flood, drought, excessive rainfall, cattle-plague, 
cyclone, and locust visits have now become daily 
occurrences in India; while the export trade carried on by the English mer- 
chants is completely draining away the resources of the country. Thanks to the 
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exertions of these merchants, famine cannot occur in any part of Europe or 
America, but they are sure to transport Indian corn to the afilicted places and 
to relieve the “— there. But they will not trouble themselves in the least if 
famine occurs in India. India has,in fact, become the granary of the whole 
world. Its resources are drained through various channels, but replenished 
through none. It is under British rule that India has come to be frequently 
afflicted by famine. The Indians lived in plenty and happiness under the 
Mahomedan rule. History bears clear testimony to this. And although no 
authentic history can be had of the Hindu period, there is ample evidence that 
the people of India lived in prosperity during that period too. During neither 
of those two periods in her history did India experience famines like the great 
famine of 1176 B.S., the great. Madras famine, and the Orissa famine, all of 
which occurred under the British rule. The present year threatens to be a bad 
year for India, for reports of scarcity are heard from all directions. The out- 
look is exceptionally gloomy in Madras, where it has alarmed the authorities 
themselves. In Bengal, the crop reports from the districts of Nuddea, Jessore 
and Furreedpore are not very hopeful. Thé@ authorities are therefore requested 
to take preventive measures in time, or the country will very likely be visited 
by a great famine like that which afflicted the Madras Presidency some years 
back. Cultivators and other classes of people too should take timely warning. 
54. The Bangavdst, of the lst August, says that the English people are in 
the habit of boasting that they hold the Indian 
Empire for the good of the Indians. And is that 
the reason that a hue-and-cry is raised in England whenever anything happens 
in India which is likely to imperil British commercial interests, whilst no stir 
is made in England even if India is brought to the verge of ruin through starva- 
tion ? Famine stares the country in the face this year. It has already made its 
appearance in Madras, Rajputana and other places. Madras has come to such a 
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ass that even if there be a copious rainfall, the people there will have to fast or . 


ve on insufficient meals for at least seven months more, and many will probabl 
die. ‘The matter is serious, but there is no talk on the subject in England. 
This is why people are unwilling to place any reliance on the words of the 
British. 


Scarcity in Charanpur in the 
Burdwan district. 


wan district. 


55. The same paper says that the price of 
rice is gradually increasing, and that there is great 
probability of a famine in Charanpur in the Burd- 


56. The Sakti, of the 28th July, says that the order of Mr. Hare, District 
Magistrate of Dacca, prohibiting boats from anchor- 
ing near the Buckland Bund in Dacca is causing 
great inconvenience to the public and to traders. Repeated remonstrances by 
the press have been of no avail with Mr. Hare. The people of Dacca may take 
the opportunity of the Lieutenant-Governor’s coming visit to Dacca to bring the 
matter to His Honour’s notice and have their grievance removed. 
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57. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 28th July, has the following on the Borpwan Sansivanr, 


exportation of food-grains from India :— 

OD cea of food-grains from Railways are now being constructed in almost 

‘ every province of India. These railways are doing 
both good and-harm to the country. By facilitating the work of exportation, 
they are draining the country of its penning ~ 4 thereby making famine in- 
evitable on the failure of a single year’s crop. ‘To prove this by an example. 
Very large quantities of wheat are grown in the Punjab, Oudh and other provinces, 
so much so that if the quantity grown in one year is allowed to remain in the 
country, there can be no famine even if the crops fail for five years in succession. 
But for some years past, immense quantities of wheat have been exported from 
the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces, with the result that those provinces 
are now threatened with famine. And if famine actually breaks out, Government 


will have to spend lots of money in the relief of the distressed. But it cannot. 


July 28th, 1891. 


still dare to put a stop to the exportation of wheat. But this much is certain, that ~ 


so long as it does not fix the amount of exports, so long the country will continue 
to be visited by famine. Government keeps an account of the quantity of the 
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crops which is grown in the country every year, and it also knows the numerical 
strength of the country’s population. It can, therefore, easily ascertain the 
amount of the crops which will be sufficient to prevent famine in the coun 
and thereby fix the amount of food-grains which should be allowed to 
exported. But its fear of the European merchant will not allow it to take any 
such step. As a consequence, the people are, notwithstanding the many blessings 
of English rule, never free from anxiety on account of their daily food. 
58. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 29th July, says that there is great difference 
i i i between the stir which is. seen in the mofussil 
ee during the present Lieutenant-Governor’s tour and 
that which used to be witnessed when his predecessors visited the mofussil. The 
eople of Bengal will bless Sir Charles Elliott from the bottom of their hearts 
or his dislike of ostentation which has prompted him to prohibit the mofussil 
authorities not to spend money on temporary ag segs for his reception. 
The stir this time is wholly in the official quarters, for, unlike his predecessors, 
the present Lieutenant-Governor is inspecting most carefully every office in the 
stations he is visiting, not excepting even the Civil Courts. 
59. The Sahachar, of the 29th July, refers to the quarrel between Hindus 
ae and Mussalmans at Hughli over the blowing of 
yy cusizels between Hindus and ¢onches and the ringing of bells by the former 
ussalmans. 
near the Imambara, and observes as follows :— 
Some are blaming the Lieutenant-Governor for his remarks in this connec- 
tion, for these remarks will, in their opinion, influence the decision of the court » 
to which the dispute has been referred for settlement. But the writer is not of 
this opinion, for when His Honour made the remarks in question, he had un- 
doubtedly the good of both the communities at heart. Speaking generally, it 
is the ignorant and the bigoted among the two peoples who bring about these 
quarrels; but sometimes, as in the present case, their leaders are also at fault. 
Why is the blowing of conches and the ringing of bells being so much objected 
to? In Benares, a musjid exists in close proxmity to the temple of Shiva where 
the blowing of conches and the ringing of bells are going on continually, and 
yet no objection is raised. Again, there are Christian churches in Calcutta 
and other principal cities, where bells are rung. Do the Mahomedans want to 
put a stop to the practice?. As they can put up with the noise of drums and 
tom-toms, they cannot properly take exception to the sound of conches and bells. 
Their objections in the matter are therefore.of a fictitious nature. On the other 
hand, the Hindus know that the Mussalmans are in the habit of slaughtering 
cows on the occasion of the celebration of the Ked and other festivals. They will 
see that, whatever the present practice among them may be, the eating of beef 
is not prohibited in their own sacred books. And even now, Muchis and other 
low-caste Hindus eat beef. Such being the case, the slaughter of cows 
by Mussulmans on their sacred days ought not to annoy or offend Hindus. 
As a rule, when not encouraged by European officials, Mahomedans slaughter 
cows in places out of sight of the Hindus. There are even a good many 
Mussulmans who do not even take the name of the cow in the presence of the 
Hindus and call it the “big animal.” Thus the Hindus ought not to raise the 
cry of ‘‘religion in danger,” whenever they see a -Mahomedan leading a cow. 
Both the peoples should take warning in time. The Shiahs and the Sunnis 
should also know that the quarrel between them bodes no good to their com- 
munity. Both the Hindus and the Mussulmans should show a conciliatory spirit, 
and not make any unreasonable request in the name of their respective religions, 
The Hindus should be satisfied if only the Massulmans do not slaughter cows in 
their presence, while the latter should remain content if the former do not do 
any act contrary to their religion before a musjid. Both the peoples should 
make up their minds not to raise petty and frivolous objections against one 
another, otherwise Government will be compelled to suppress their bigotry with 
a high hand. Let no one pay any heed to the words of those European officials 
who foster quarrels between Hindus and Mussulmans, and then take the help of 
the police and the criminal courts. __ 3 
bh at a 60. The same paper publishes the followi 
whe mc, of the wo a between a European teacher and his Indian 
Teacher.—What is the meaning of the word “treaty”? | 
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Pupil. Before answering the question, I want to ask a question. The 
question is, are you asking me the meaning of the word as it 
is now understood, or as it used to be understood in former 


times ? 
Teacher. As it is now understood. 
Pupil.—Now-a-days the word means a number of conditions made in 


the name of God, but which our rulers can violate whenever 
an opportunity for doing so offers itself. | 

The pupil might also have said that the word “treaty” means that which 
big officials say that it took place, though, as a matter uf fact, it never took 

lace, The statement of the officials that Manipur is tributary to Government 
ustrates this additional meaning. 

61. The same paper refers to the sentence of 
imprisonment passed on the proprietor of the Banga- 
nivast and remarks as follows:— 

Mahes Babu is a very quiet man. The recent case against him has 
cost him Rs. 11,000. The writer is sorry for the punishment which has 
been inflicted upon him, but Government has not yet shown mercy to him. 

62. The Sudhdkar, of the 31st July, says that the Hindus and Mussulmans 
are daily becoming more and more embroiled in 
quarrels with each other. Every year now wit- 
‘nesses some serious disturbance in connection with 
cow slaughter by Mahomedans for religious purposes. The serious riot that was 
recently about to take place in Calcutta was fortunately averted by the wise 
action of Mr. Lambert. But the consequences of the riot in Gya during the late 
Eed festival have been very serious indeed. Some twenty-five or thirty 
Mahomedans have been wounded, and two or three have been killed The 
Hindus showed the greatest rashness and hot-headedness in the affray. It can- 
not of course be said that the Hindus alone have been to blame in every 
disturbance that has up to this time taken place between the two peoples. But 
the writer regrets to say that, while among the Mahomedans only the ignorant 
and the illiterate have joined im those distrubances, among the Hindus the 
educated have been invariable found to take part in them. It is high time, 
however, for both Mahomedans and Hindus to see that both of them are losers 
by these quarrels, and that they should be careful how they behave towards 
each other in future. | | 

63. The same paper says that the cry raised by some of the Hindu news- 

apers against the order of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in the Hughli Imambara case is quite unreasonable. 
These Hindu editors should know that the Maho- 
medans account it as great a sin, if not ter, to 
hear the sound of bells, &c., the accompaniments of Hindu worshsip, during 
their prayer time, as the Hindus regard the slaughter of cows near their 
temples. And it must be admitted by every impartial resident of the place that 
the Hindus used to ring their bells and sound their conch-shells during the 
prayer time of the Mahomedans simply to annoy the latter. However that 
may be, the writer will once more say that these quarrels between the Hindus 
wo | Mahomedans are prejudicial to the interests of both the peoples. 
64. The Banganirdsi, of the 31st July, has 
the following remarks on Mr, Risley’s book on the 
| castes of Bengal :— 

The publication of Mr. Risley’s book has had the good effect of showing to’ 
the ruler the difficulty of the subject which Mr. Risley has dealt with. The 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that there is yet much to be known. on the subject, 
and there are points which will not be cleared up without a great deal of 
criticism and discussion, and His Honour has therefore directed all Commissioners 
and district and sub-divisional officers to point out any incorrect information 
published in the book, This love of truthfulness of His Honour will increase 
the national glory of the English, and lead to the enrichment of their national 
lan e, and so itis the English that will benefit most by this publication. 
And both His Honor and Mr. Risley will feel self-satisfaction at this enrichment 
of their national literature. And will the Indians, the educated Indians, learn 
nothing from this ? : | oy 
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65. Referring to the punishment of the proprietor of this paper in the 

Brahmo defamation case, the same paper says that 

2 —— of the Banga- the proprietor was personally innocent of the 

sags offence of which he has been convicted. It has 

always been one of the principles of this paper not to slander any person 

without sufficient ground, and the defamatory matter complained of by the 

Brahmos was published without the proprietor’s permission. All the reckless 

and indiscreet people who were concerned in the defamatory publication were 
dismissed by the proprietor before he went to jail. 

66. The Pratckdér, of the 31st July, says that, in the course of his tour, the 

; Lieutenant-Governor ga his displeasure when- 
omen’ Licutenant-Governor andthe ever people wanted His Honour to remove an 
7 : grievance. ‘The Moorshedabad District Board thus 
incurred the displeasure of His Honour, while the Berhampore Municipality, not 
asking anything of him, was praised by him and found favour in hiseyes. The 
Moorshedabad Sabha raised the question of embankments, and was told by 
His Honour that although the present policy of Government in regard 
to embankments would no doubt be ruinous to the present genera- 
tion, its adoption would do immense good to future generations. It is true 
that if the embankments on the rivers are removed, the country will grow 
infinitely more fertile, and will be raised to the level of the rivers within a 
period of not more than ten years. But how are peuple on the banks of those 
rivers to live during these ten years? Has Government madeany provision for 
that ? Let Government stop the export trade in corn for the next ten years to 
come as a compensation for the loss people will suffer during that period by the 
overflowing of the rivers, and there will be no objection to the removal of the 
embankments. “It is very cruel indeed to hear from the mouth of our very 
protector that it is best for us to die.” Is it then the policy of Government to 
kill its subjects by the weapon of free trade, and torment them with the false 
light of science ? 

67. The Samay, of the 31st July, is sorry to learn from the Englishman 
newspaper that while opening the Victoria Town 
Hall in Hughli, the Lieutenant-Governor said, refer- 
ring to a well-known Hindu gentleman of the place, that he was in the habit of 
disturbing divine service in the Imambara by blowing conches and ringing bells 
atthe puja in his house. The Indian Mirror newspaper, however, says that 
His Honour did not make any such remark, and that the story is a fabrication of 
the Englishman. But if the £nglishman be right, one must failto see how His 
Honour could have made such a remark in regard to the Hindu gentleman. So 
far as the writer knows, the gentleman is a respectable inhabitant of the place, 
and conducts his puja in such a way as notto cause any annoyance to the public. 
Besides, he never worships his gods when the Mahomedansare at their service. The 
blowing of conches and the ringing of bells forms a part of Hindu worship, and 
the instruments in question are sounded only for a few minutes, say five or six in 
the morning and tenin the evening. If the Mussulmans take umbrage even at 
this, it will be difficult for Hindus to live in Hindustan. The writer requests his 
Mussulman brethren to give up their jealousy.and hatred of the Hindus, and to © 
live in peace and harmony with them. | 

68. The Bangavdsi, of the 1st August, laments the disorganization of 

Hindu society and the growing weakness of the 

The present condition of Hindu Hindu faith, and attributes this deplorable result to 
iad the imitation of English manners and models and 
to English education. The writer says that by reading in English schools 
the people of this country are becoming unmannerly, ill-behaved,, and un- 
controllable. Service under the English is making them narrow-minded, mean, 
luxurious, and jealous of each other. And by resorting to the courts of law 
established by the English they are becoming malicious, insincere, mendacious 
and shameless. 

The education given in the schools is very dangerous. No distinction of 
castes is observed there. The people learn there that all useful knowledge in 
the universe is the monopoly of the English ; that their own forefathers were not 
only ignorant of this knowledge and this science, but were dull-headed fools ; 
and that their homes are full of superstitions. They also learn there that 
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darkness and ignorance reign in their homes: whilst the bright lich 1 
illumines only their siliieb-teeme. _ ‘ neues 
__ Service under the English, whatever its nature may be, requires great 
attention to outward appearances, and compels those who engage init to abandon 
their ancestral houses and to dissolve many family ties. It makes the husband 
and his wife the chief persons in the family, and in the end, reduces them to a 
condition of great poverty, by depriving them of a fixed residence in one place. 
Their character undergoes a change similar to their fortunes. 

The law courts are so many hells. There is no place there for straight- 
forward dealings. Everything there is intricate. There are very few people 
who can tell the plain truth there and come out unscathed! The right man is 
always ii danger there, whereas the wrong man is gleeful! Wholesale deception 


is possible only in the law courts. They offer almost unrivalled opportunities 
for falsehood. ; 


These are the direct effects of English influence under which the evil 
propensities of the people are winked at instead of being checked. Society 
exercises @ controlling influence upon man’s evil propensities. But what the 
Hindus consider vicious propensities seem good to the English. Hence Hindu 
society is antagonistic to English society. There is nobody now to control 
Hindu society, as the few who are regarded as its leaders dare not to assert their 
authority for fear of involving themselves in difficulties. 


If the Dharma Mandali will strain every nerve to restore the Brahmins to 
their former rank and dignity in the social scale; if the men of ability in the 
country will forswear politics and engage themselves in the work of social 
reconstruction, then the country may, by the grace of God, prosper. Otherwise 
its ruin must be near. : 


69. ‘I'he same paper says that the Bengal Sanitation Report shows the 
ae ae ane Seng are absence of a duly enforced system of registration 
anv morianvy i Senge’. of births and deaths in the mofussil, The Lieute- 
nant-Governor wants to regulate such registration in future. The Calcutta 
‘statistics show that during the year under review there were 3,134 deaths of 
infants, of which the ages of 50°20 per thousand range between one and five 
years. The Calcutta Medical Society should ascertain the causes of this mortality 
and endeavour to discovera remedy. This evilis gradually assuming dreadful pro- 
portions. The Sanitary Commissioner ascribes it to the unhealthy state of the 
arge cities. He says: “ Malaria and want of food and clothing or a deficient 
supply of these are also among its causes. Besides, the women who bear children 
are Thenaiees immature and weak. So thatthe infants born of them are 
naturally very weak, and once attacked with disease are unable to overcome it.” 
But there are many experienced and thoughtful men who do not agree with 
Dr. Gregg on thispoint. They say, very rightly, that there has always been early 
maternity in this country, but never so much infant mortality as now. Some 
experienced and learned physicians ascribe this mortality to the present 
anarchical condition of Hindu on ag in which the good old practices enjoined 


by the shastras are not honoured, forbidden food is freely eaten, and sexual 
intercourse is unrestrained and unregul 


ated. That this is the correct view of 
the matter every intelligent man will admit. The Christian rulers of India 
will of course refuse to accept it. But it is certainly their duty to investigate 
the causes of this evil with a view to correcting it. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has, in the concluding portion of the Resolution on the Sanitary Commissioner's 
gaudy report, highly eulogised that officer and his subordinates. But His 
Honour has made no substantial remarks on the most important question raised 
in the Report. As the question has been raised in the report, the Lieutenant- 
Governor ought to have proposed some good arrangement in this matter. 
There is yet time for doing that. 7 
70. The same paper has learnt from the Hindoo Patrwé that Mr. Phillips, 
i ee ae Magistrate of Mymensingh, is trying to increase the 
_ Mr. Phillips in Mymensingh. =—uitivation of cotton in that district and to facilitate 
the sale of all cotton manufactures in that place. The news seems to the writer 
too good to be true. But he will be highly thankful to Mr. Phillips and forget 
all his failings if he does this work. 
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71. The same paper says that Mr. Tawney, of the Presidency C 
| should be called to account for calling the B 

liars, being 
removal of a couple of boys from the College by their guardians will be nothing. 

There should be a general combination for a remedy.” There are some men 

who hold it to be of no use to withdraw boys from the Presidency College, as 

that will not injure Mr. Tawney in any 

a, saving by the abolition of the College. 

and means that the Government is foolish. But 

savings only, and if Mr. Tawney is not censured, then the abolition of the 

Presidency College need not be considered as a loss to the country. The 

—_— gains nothing very remarkable by the Presidency College. Any one of 

the other Colleges can be raised to the level of the Presidency College if 

. students pay as high fees as the 
Mohan done, and what does the British Indian Association want to say? 

72. The Dacca Prakash, of the 2nd August, refers to the frequent quarrels 


between Hindus and Mussulmans, and observes as 
Quarrels between Hindus and fo]]ows:— 


Mussulmans. 


Mr. Tawney and the Bengalis. 


The Assistant Surgeon of Mun- 
shigunge in the Dacca district. 


The Pentecost affair. 


is, why he has given 
and why he _ has slander 


The famine 


It is very difficult to say why this race antipathy 
is displaying itself in the wake of the religious upheaving which is takin 
Government will find it a very difficult problem to solve. 
t is ill-feeling of this nature between the two peoples that has been the cause of - 
India’s downfall, and it should be nipped in the bud. Government will have to 
deal with it without delay. It should proceed in the matter cautiously, and 


not adopt repressive measures, such as arming the police with sword and 
revolver instead of batons in order to | 


behave impartially towards the two peop! 
indulgence to the exclusion of the other. Hindus may be very peacefully 
disposed, but that is no reason why the officers of Government should deal 
‘alrly by them when a quarrel takes between them and the Mussulmans. 
The leaders of the two communities should form an association in Calcutta, 
with branches in the mofussil, for the purpose of settling amicably differences 
between them. It is hoped that other native papers will take up the question. 
73. The Dacca Gazette, of the 38rd August, says that, recently in a case of 
death, the Assistant Surgeon of Munshigunge 
reported the hurt received by the deceased to have 
been simple hurt, while the Civil Surgeon of Dacca 
and his Assistant unanimously reported death to have occurred from the effects 
of the hurt. If this was a mistake on the 
Munshigunge, it was a serious mistake indeed. And such a careless doctor 
should not be placed in medical charge of an important place like Munshigunge. 
It is hoped the authorities will carefully enquire into the matter. 
74. The Gramvést, of the 8rd August, deprecates so much fuss and noise 
about Dr. Pentecost’s Mr. T. supposing Mr. T. is 
It is not right to make so much of a 


Mr. Tawney. 
nder the influence of wine. 


remark made by him at a dinner table and u 
men attach no importance to dinner-table talk, and they consider it wro 
to publish such talk. Dr. Pentecost and not Mr. Tawney is, therefore, the 
really guilty party in this matter, and he should be asked who his Mr. T. 
ublicity to what Mr. T. said at a 
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do in the latter. 


a teacher of Bengali 


youths. 


ollege, 
3 ali 
he 


while it will cause the Government 


prevent these quarrels. 
les, and not to treat one of them with 


r 
ed a whole people on evidence of this 
_ Dr. Pentecost, and not Mr. T. or Tawney, should be shown that the Bengalis 
resent the charge of lying made against them, and that they are not liars. 
75. The Dainik-o-Samachdér Chandriké, of the 5th August, says that the 

_ prospect of a famine in Russia has induced the 

policy of the Russian (Government of that country to stop all export trade 
_ In food-grains. Measures have also been adopted 
for the importation of food-grains from other countries, and steps are being 
taken to prevent thegrain merchants of the country from increasing the price 
of food-grains. The Governor of Nijni Novogorod has issued a proclamation 
ordering the grain merchants of that city not to increase the price of food- 
grains on pain of severe penalty. The English with their free-trade principles 
may laugh at the famine policy of the Russian Government, but this policy 


It ought to 


way, 
uch an ge egy ve is unreasonable, 
if the Government cares for 


What has Raja Peary 


part of the Assistant Surgeon of 


English- 


ivate dinner, 
description. 
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will save Russian subjects from starvation. The Government of the Czar is 


also giving pecuniary help to its subjects. In fact, that Government is doing 
everything necessary to save its subjects from starvation and death. Even 
an enemy ought to be praised if he exhibits good qualities. Much of India’s 
misery will be gone if the English Government takes a lesson from the famine 
policy of the Russian Government. There is famine just now in Madras and 
Rajputana, and there is fear of famine in the North-Western Provinces. Why 
does not the Government of India imitate Russia ? ease 
76. The same paper gt ge the yo of the discussion of the 
genre ; an budget in Parliament, Mr. Samuel Smith 
Aa ae ie Saag ‘or India. will propose the apointment of a Royal Commis- 
_sion for India. Royal Commissions for India have been proposed before 
but without effect. Nor will Mr. Smith’s proposal, if carried out, do any ood 
to India. Aye, ten Royal Commissions may be sent out to this country, and yet 
its administrative machinery will goon working as it has up to this time worked. 
Seeing that India is neither England, nor America, nor Australia, that it is 
nothing but India, there can be no doubt that the Government of the country 
will remain what it has hitherto been. Commissions, Committees, Reports of 
Enquiry will not be of the least benefit to India, they will only cost the country 
a good deal of its money. 
77. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér ny baa of the 6th August, says that Hindu 
oe society has felt aggrieved at some of the M. A. 
ener all mer al between tudents having drank tea with Lady Elliott on 
board the Rhotas. The incident has also annoyed the 
Civil and Military Gazette newspaper, which has expressed itself thus—there can be 
no good in mixing with the superstitious Hindus. But the Hindus do not admit 
that eating and drinking are an essential part of a social gathering. Of course 
among sahebs nothing is complete’ without eating and drinking. But it is not 
so among Hindus. Brahmins, Vaidyas, Kshatriyas and Sudras often come 
together for social chit-chat or to hear music; they fully enjoy themselves 
though they do not eat or drink together, Friendship based on eating and 
drinking is ¢émasika (gross or impure), and Hindus are not for it, Friendship, 
love, respect, are all virtues of the mind. It will, therefore, be enough if Anglo- 
Indian officials and non-officials behave well to the people and take them for 
men. For then the people will become their obedient friends. There is no 
. use giving them sweetmeats to eat; sweet words alone will satisfy them. 
It is not good dinners, but good behaviour which pleases them. 3 


i Urrya Papers. 


78. All the native papers of Orissa give accounts of a large body of insects 
that crossed the districts of Orissa from the south 
to the north and destroyed standing crops, fruits 
and leaves of trees wherever they alighted. The loss thus caused was small 
owing to the fact that the insects generally confined themselves to the hills and 
did not descend upon the plains. They were red in colour and their size 
varied from two to five inches. They had two leaders in the person of two big 
insects that generally flew ahead and were popularly called King and Queen of 
the insects. The ignorant people looked upon them as harbingers of famine or 
other dire calamity, an impression in which they were confirmed by the unsatis-~ 
factory state of the weather and the rainfall. 

79. The Utkal Dipikd, of the 11th July, is sorry to notice that the 
pound-house of the Cuttack cantonment has been 
farmed out to an ijaradar, who has been authorized 
to put into the pound any stray cattle found roaming about on the can- 
tonment roads. ‘The Jjaradar has been found to abuse his power more than 
once, and the writer draws the attention of the authorities to the same. 

80. The same paper is disgusted to find that the authorities of the 

Ravenshaw College and the Medical School in 

_ The Ravenshaw College authori- (Cyttack are trying to become unnecessarily severe 
ties. | . ° : he eso 

by expelling pupils from their respective institutions 

on insufficient grounds. Their severe measures have never commended them- 

selves to the public of Cuttack in et way. As illustrations, the paper alludes 

to the castigation of two pupils of the Ravenshaw College in 1890, and of one 


Locusts in Orissa. 


The Cuttack cattle-pound. 
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female pupil of the Medical School of the present year, whose only fault was, if 
fault it can be called, that she did not stand up on the bench in the presence of 


- Rhotas, and propose + 


3" 
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boys, who were in the same room, and who were her fellow-students, as she was 

ordered to do by her master. | 
81. The Uriya and Navasambad, of the {15th July, does not capreve of 
ead school the proposal of Government to withdraw from the 
gener management of zillah schools in mofussil towns, and 
to place them in the hands of municipalities. : | | 
82. The Samvddvahind, of aa July, are | U SS ee of es 
: a ee ve ighly of the endeavours of Sir 
— ao oe Chiles Elliott rf fw. in the culture of the zsthetic 
| feelings of the M.A. class students of the Calcutta | 
Presidency College by inviting them to a pleasure-party, held on board the 
hat such parties may be held now and then, when con- 

venient. 

83. In approving of the proposal of the Superintendent of the Tributary 
‘The Keonjhar and the Tributary States in Orissa to place Keonjhar for a short period 
States. under the ‘has management of Government, and to 
educate the Maharaja of that kiJlah during that period in the art of Government 
at Cuttack, the Utkaldipikd, of the 18th July, observes that the supervision of the 
Superintendent over the Tributary States has of late become lax, and that no 
officer of his office inspected the Keonjhar State for the period of full one year. 
The writer, therefore, proposes that proper steps should be taken fora close 
supervision of all the Tributary States, as the Chiefs to whom the lives and 
properties of lakhs of men and women have been entrusted, are mostly ignorant 


men, and are often subject to the evil influences of corrupt and irresponsible 
associates. 


AssAM PAPERS. 


84. The Paridarshak, of the 27th July, says that Babu Kedar Nath 
Babu Kedar Nath Sannyal, Sub- Sannyal, Hakim of Habigunge, Sylhet, is scarcely 
divisional Officer of Habigunge, fit for even second class powers. But under the 
Assam. | lenient administration of Mr. Greaves, he has 
become a full-fledged Hakim. The Babu’s judgment will astonish everybody ; 
it has quite disgusted the people of Habigunge. Under Mr. Greaves the Babu 
has secured the power of summary trial, and has thus become safe against the . 
powers of the appellate courts And the unwillingness shown by Mr. Greaves 
in most cases to send up motions to the High Court against the decisions which 
are passed in summary trials has so far emboldened the hakim Babu that he 
does not feel afraid of disposing of summarily even cases which are triable only 
by the Sessions Court. The following two cases will clearly illustrate the way 
in which Babu Kedar Nath has been exercising his powers :— 

(1). A person had inherited from his ancestors the right of cutting the 
grass ona field. But an enemy of his somehow secured a 
pattah for the field, and had the man arrested as a thief. Babu 
Kedar Nath tried him summarily and sent him to jail. 

(2). A certain person having obtained a lease for a piece of land from 
the mirasdar, went to take possession of it. But the jotedar 
having instituted a case for trespass against him, he and his 
servant were summarily tried by Kedar Babu and sent to jail. 

Such things are happening daily in Habigunge; still the authorities are quite 


indifferent in the matter. The people of Habigunge will know no ease until 


the Government takes away from Babu Kedar Nath the power of summary 
trial. The rule about transferring officers every five years is a very salutary 
one. It is not known why it is not enforced in Sylhet. | 
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